n6                           Baudelaire

tion between two literary Ideals.  These meanings are
utterly different, yet the word is generally made to carry
them both at the same time, as though a literary
decadence were the necessary concomitant of a 'social
decadence. Worse still, to the vagueness created by the
fusion of these two meanings has been added a misty
recollection of orgies under the Roman Empire. A tinc-
ture of fiddling Nero, Caligula, and Elagabalus gives
a piquant flavour to the bolus of haziness. Writers and
artists are called 'decadent' by people who mean that
they are merely bad artists, or artists who deal with
'unhealthy5 subjects.  Thus a valuable word is ruined
because it is used to save people the trouble of thinking.
It may be true, though it remains to be proved, that
the literatures of all periods of decadence have certain
elements in common; it is certainly untrue that the
literature of such a period is necessarily inferior as
literature (indeed Nietzsche argued, very plausibly, that
the veritable heights of literature can be attained only
in an age of decadence). In the case of Baudelaire it is
extremely necessary that we should be clear in what
sense the epithet decadent is used when it is applied
to him. Baudelaire is the poet of an historical decadence;
he is not in any useful sense of the word a decadent poet.
On the contrary, he was one of the greatest and most
? assured poets that France has produced. As a poet, he
was strong, masculine, deliberate, classical; not a pun-ji
successor of great men, but the heroic founder of a line;
and the peculiar quality of his work derives from the
interaction of these two very different factors, the
decadence of the age in which he lived and his own
poetic strength and determination. Not that his choice
of subject may not sometimes be called perverse; but
the perversity of his work is the least important, the least